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and self contained character of the aesthetic experience, the fam- 
iliar motives of absolute idealism are regularly in evidence. 
The result, of course, is quite different from the Hegelian type 
of absolutism. Some of the differences seem to be chiefly verbal, 
but others clearly imply different estimates of philosophical 
values. It is evident, however, that the kinship with other abso- 
lutist systems is more significant than the relation to pragmatism, 
Bergsonism, or other recent tendencies. An added interest of 
this book arises from the close connection which Professor Bald- 
win always maintains with biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical discussions. 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

Animal Rights, Considered in Relation to Social Progress. 
By Henry S. Salt. Revised Edition. London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1915. Pp. vii, 124. 

Those interested in Humanitarianism will be pleased to see a 
new edition of this vigorous and temperate statement of its case. 
The new edition is not greatly altered from the first, but contains 
some replies to criticisms — notably those that were published in 
this Journal by the late Professor Ritchie. The real point on 
which controversy turns seems to relate to Mr. Salt's assump- 
tion, that the modern doctrine of evolution involves the denial of 
any fundamental distinctions between different levels of life. 
He does not appear to have taken much account of recent dis- 
cussions on this subject. M. Bergson, among others, has done 
much to overturn the assumption on which he proceeds; and 
many of those who do not follow M. Bergson in other respects, 
recognise the value of his work on this particular problem. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan also has emphasized the essential dif- 
ference between animal intelligence and reason. Such researches 
ought not to be ignored by writers who deal with the bearing of 
evolution on the doctrine of animal rights. It seems clear that, 
if Mr. Salt's view is to be pressed to its logical conclusion, we 
ought to speak of the rights of nettles, sponges and oysters, as 
well as dogs and horses. It may be admitted that, the nearer 
we get to human life, it becomes more and more difficult to deny 
rights; just as it becomes more and more difficult to deny obli- 
gations. From some domestic animals we exact what may 
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almost be described as duties; and, if we recognise duties, we can 
hardly exclude rights. But it may be questioned whether it is 
quite true that we are entitled to regard the services of animals 
as obligations. On the whole, it would probably be wiser for 
humanitarians to avoid this controversial field. Would it not 
be sufficient for their purpose to contend (what would be generally 
admitted) that pain is an evil, and that it is consequently wrong 
to inflict unnecessary pain? No doubt the question would still 
remain, in what circumstances the infliction of pain can be held 
to be necessary. How far it is right to practise vivisection or 
to use animals for food, would continue to be controversial 
questions. But they are controversial in any case, since, as Mr. 
Salt admits, rights are always subject to qualification. If 
rights were treated as absolute, and all living beings were supposed 
to have rights, it would seem to be doubtful whether we are even 
entitled to eat cabbages or to prune roses. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
London. 



Towaeds a Lasting Settlement. By various writers. Edited 
by Charles Roden Buxton. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1915. Pp. 216. 2s. 6d. net. 

The essays composing this brave and significant book can only 
be considered separately as 'each contributor is responsible only 
for the opinions which he or she expresses.' Two contributions 
out of the nine, stand far above the rest in positive originality 
and vision: 'The Organization of Peace,' in which Mr. H. A. 
Brailsford offers a definite constructive scheme of international 
arbitration or conciliation, with clear-sighted moderation of 
statement; and 'The Democratic Principle and International 
Relations,' by Vernon Lee (Violet Paget) who outlines a whole 
philosophy of individual self-determination and civic and inter- 
national co-operation with a fastidious and deliberate finish of 
diction. She gives a strikingly happy definition of the demo- 
cratic attitude as 'one of greater and greater respect for freedom 
of choice, and greater and greater belief in the tendency of variety 
to produce by mutual selection and adjustment, an ever richer 
and more supple social harmony', and there is an admirable sum- 
mary of the history of antiquity as 'a series of wreckages' of 
'those ancient civilizations, submerged one after another with 



